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Charms and Amulets in Turkish Life 


Ronald T. Marchese 


The belief in Evil and its impact on humanity has 
resulted in a wide assortment of innovative 
devices that are presumed to ensure good 
fortune, health, and individual or collective 
prosperity. The magical abilities of physical 
objects—either to enhance good fortune or to 
prevent misfortune— have been used by human 
groups to ward off disease and personal injury 
since antiquity. Consequently, this general belief 
in human vulnerability is responsible for the 
development of symbols, objects, and rituals 
that offer some guarantee against misfortune 
(Spooner 1976). Any number of material objects 
or an array of patterns and motifs may be 
empowered with protective energy. 

In all life experiences, no matter the cultural 
context, human misfortune can basically be 
attributed to greed, envy, and jealousy—sins 
usually identified with the "Evil Eye," or nazar.' 
The origin of this ancient belief is obscure and 
most likely pre-dates the rise of civilization itself. 
Whatever its origins, belief in the existence of 
nazar is widespread. It is well entrenched in a 
number of cultures and civilizations in the 
Middle and Far East, Africa, Europe, as well as 
India and the Americas (Roberts 1976). In many 
respects nazar is linked to the basic human 
emotion of envy. In this manner it has a strong 
attachment to the social inequities that exist 
within complex human groups, especially in 
those patronage-based societies where access to 
material goods is limited and the probability of 
seizure of personal property is high (Garrison 
and Arensberg 1976). The idea that one can bring 
harm to others simply by looking at them or, 
more precisely, envying their property necessi- 
tated the use of amulets and charms in order to 
distract or deflect human jealousy (Gilmore 
1982). Lucky numbers, personal gestures, phrases, 
and objects are just as important as rational 
thought, behavior, and a belief in the power of 


science as a preventative to misfortune. Both are 
an integral part of the cultural dynamic that 
defines humanness. 

Amulets and charms are an important part 
of human culture and serve a multitude of func- 
tions (Cruikshank 1998, pp. 98-116). Since they 
are believed to be empowered with the ability to 
deter and prevent misfortune, they should not 
be treated as an insignificant category of material 
culture. In Turkish material culture, there is a vast 
assortment of objects that serve as amulets and 
charms— from entwined branches and twigs, 
turtle shells, feathers, and bones, bits and pieces 
of metal, human and animal hair, multicolored 
glass beads, to patterned cloth, and symbolic 
representations on carpets and flatweaves (kilims) 
(Marchese and Achepohl 1991). The nature of 
what constitutes a charm is as diverse in meaning 
as it is in physical appearance. Almost anything 
can be construed as a charm or amulet if there is 
a corresponding belief in the object's ability to 
prevent evil and/or to bring good fortune. No 
matter where patterns exist, they share a common 
ancestry —a belief that through empowered 
symbols, human security and good fortune can 
be achieved (Breu and Marchese ms.). 

Neither the use of amulets and charms nor 
magical practices have disappeared with the 
dissemination of scientific knowledge. They still 
exist today, serving as cultural links to older, 
more traditional beliefs. This is readily seen in the 
diversity of handmade objects that once graced 
tent-based societies in the past, as well as those 
objects still visible today in a contemporary 
nomadic setting (figs. 1-3). Machine made and 
mass-produced amulets and charms function in 
the same way. More often evident in an urban 
context, such objects act as protective insulators 
that deflect adversity while ensuring human 
well-being (fig. 4). This is clearly seen in the 
Turkish nazarlik. An integral part of Turkish mate- 
rial culture, nazarliks exist as necessary elements 
in contemporary life. In this manner they function 
in their original capacity, that is to provide pro- 
tection rather than as an aesthetic assortment of 
colors, motifs, and secondary embellishments 
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Fig. 1. Handmade nazarlik 
with symmetrical pattern 
within a circle. Such charms 
—each one unique—are 
common features in both 
nomadic and sedentary 
settings. This example is 
made from wool, cloth, metal, 
ceramic, stone, shells, and 
human hair. Collection of 
the author. 


Fig. 2. Handmade nazarlik 
with diamond pattern, This 
example and the one shown 
in figure 1 typify the general 
shapes of such charms, which 
usually have a central dividing 
line. At the center of each 
object is a mirror that serves 
to reflect back a negative 
glance. Collection of the author. 
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associated with personal or collective fashion 
(Bier 2001). They are linked by pattern, design, 
color, and compositional structure to a vast array 
of utilitarian objects. These include carpets, kilims, 
storage bags, pillows, cushions, sofra cloth, door 
hangings, and bags for spindles, spoons, or salt, 
and charms, which comprise a substantial body 
of artifacts that enhance individual and collective 
good fortune, provide security for property, and 
clarify social status (Marchese 2001). 

Amulets and charms empower people 
through elaborate physical symbols and the 
attachment of various items as additional talis- 
mans. They can be quite distinctive. There are 
objects that are specifically constructed or man- 
ufactured as amulets (figs. 1-4, 12-15, 18, 21, 22) 
and serve no utilitarian purpose whatsoever. 
Others are functional in nature—all types of 


Fig. 3. Tent-based nazarlik. Many objects like this now 
hold special places of honor in carpet stores; some 
are prized antiques. Their function is to provide 
protection against harm and to ensure a healthy profit. 
Collection of Adnan and Hasan, Istanbul. 


Fig. 4. Collection of charms known as góz boncugu, 
or blue bead, the most common form of charm in 
Turkey. Horseshoes with a stylized eye, shoes, beads 
within beads, beads with special objects such as 
motorcycles, provide variations on the general theme 
of a blue circular piece of glass to ward off evil 
Photograph courtesy of author 


Fig. 5. Nazarlik with side pockets to hold tea glasses 
This type of charm can also be functional. Although 
many charms are designed specifically as tent 
hangings, they may serve a dual role, as in this 
piece. Collection of the author. 


woven wraps, bags, animal coverings, wearing 
apparel, floor and wall coverings— that are also 
enhanced with additional embellishments that 
serve as charms (figs. 5, 11, 16, 17, 19, 20, 24-30). 
No matter their appearance, amulets and charms 
provide important data in the evolution from 
folk to popular culture (Strinati 1995, Fiske 1989, 
and Petracca and Sorapure 2001).’ The dispersal 
of folk objects in the emerging mass popular 
culture of modern Turkish society is on the 
increase. Since the devastating earthquakes in 
1999 and 2000, there has been a substantial 
increase in nazarliks, especially in the wide dis- 
semination of the göz boncuğu, or blue bead. Most 
street corners in many cities in Turkey, especially 
Istanbul, have sidewalk vendors selling either 
simple blue beads or more elaborate variations 
(figs. 4, 21). The blue bead motif appears every- 
where— plastic press-on appliqués for finger- 
nails, vinyl stick-on Evil Eye badges, refrigerator 
magnets, Nazar-brand chewing gum, printed 
fabrics for baby blankets (fig. 6), Evil Eye pillows, 
bathroom floor mats (fig. 7), and boxes of facial 
tissue (fig. 8). 

Personal greed, envy, and jealousy are not 
the only forms nazar takes. It can also be spirit- 
like in nature and drawn from beyond life, 
existing as an independent entity with its own 
unique persona, possessing general physical 
features, attributes, and characteristics. In this 
form it is subject to physical laws. Buildings and 
architectural features such as gates, doors, and 
windows are vulnerable and must be protected. 
The integration of decorative elements into the 
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Fig. 6. Baby blankets with the 


image of the blue bead. The motif 
is constantly before the public 


in all its daily activities (see also 
figs. 7 and 8). Photograph 
courtesy of author. 
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Fig. 7. Bath mats with the image of the 
blue bead. Photograph courtesy of author 
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Fig. 8. Tissue boxes with the image of the blue bead 
Photograph courtesy of author 
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structural integrity of a building as a surface 
design (figs. 9 and 10) or the placement of a 
charm at specific locations—in a shop or nomadic 
tent (fig. 3), a haphazard collection of reeds, 
branches and brush in a shepherd's shelter or on 
the gate of a animal enclosure— can ensure some 
protection from misfortune. 

No matter what form or shape it takes, nazar 
can be distracted and confused, or in rare circum- 
stances, engaged by the use of language, such as 
a word, a phrase, or a gesture; an object which 
intercedes by distracting and diverting; a change 
in color, pattern, or the combination of numerous 
colors and patterns; or in the concealment of the 
object needing protection. These diversions can 
minimize the power of nazar to the point that its 
impact on human life and society is minimized to 
insignificance. Accordingly, charms and amulets 
are worn or draped on or over the body or 
placed on the object for which protection is 
desired. Multicolored cloth, patchwork cloth 
designs, woven textile patterns on carpets, kilims 
and storage bags, tufts of hair, colored tassels 
and strands of wool, buttons, badges, parts of 
mechanical devices, bullets, coins, pieces of watch 
mechanisms, springs, pop-top can openers, 
shells, beads, feathers, metal stamps, blue beads, 
turtle shell, bone, and finally magical plants, such 


as garlic, and sacred wood, (figs. 1-3, 5), are read- 
ily employed in a variety of ways in order to 
distract the concentrated power of nazar (Villa 
and Matossian 1982). The Evil Eye can be over- 
powered by anything "that dazzles and makes 
it blink, such as shiny objects, pieces of metal, 
coins, buttons, mirrors that reflect and hold its 


ones holding the power of the Trinity and the 
feminine mystique; by gaudy bright colors; by 
altering colors along edges; and by objects or pat- 
terns that confuse it through asymmetrical 
design" (Paine 1990, 132). 

Of those objects that can be interpreted as 
charms, at least three general categories are 


evident in Turkish material culture: secular, 
religious, and a combination of the two. Secular 


image; by anything that twinkles and distracts it; 
by objects that can pierce it, particularly triangular 


Fig. 9. Typical village house in Plataes, Greece, where the universal symbol of the Eye 
appears as an external decorative element on the cement fascia plate to protect against 
disaster. Photograph courtesy of author. 


Fig. 10. Interior of a building in Safranbolu, Turkey, 
where the use of the diamond (the Eye), as an applied 
plaster decoration, is confined to the interior of the 
building. This motif is intended to secure the building 
from evil, including natural disasters like earthquakes 
Photograph courtesy of Marlene Breu 


Fig. 11. Horse and cart decorated with a host of charms 
Although horses are rarely used today, they are still 
considered prized possessions and are therefore 
worthy of protection. Photograph courtesy of author. 
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Fig. 12. Beaded and woven 
collars for horses. A nazarlik 
is frequently placed over an 
animal's head and neck. 
Many possess pouches that 
contain Qur'anic phrases 

to ensure protection for the 
animal and the rider, as well 
as the contents carried. 
Collection of the author. 


Fig. 14. Blue bead dangling 
from the bumper of an 
automobile. Such objects, 

not the driver, ensure protection 
from collision. Photograph 
courtesy of author. 


Fig. 15. Beaded-bird hangings with the phrase maşallah. These are among the most 
popular charms. Collection of the author. 
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devices contain an assortment of utilitarian 
objects, usually bits and pieces of shiny metal. 
Religiously inspired charms feature phrases and 
words from the Qur'an." A variant of this group, 
with or without words or phrases, includes 
fragments of cloth placed on sacred trees and 
additional material objects, especially those gath- 
ered near the tomb of an Islamic holy person or 
from places of pilgrimage. The final category 
combines both secular and religious features in 
order to ensure that all forms of protection are 
employed against evil. 

Popular as well as folk-based amulets and 
charms incorporate a variety of patterns, symbols, 
and words. Qur’anic phrases are placed inside a 
small pouch or are permanently enclosed in 
material that is worn around the neck of the 
person or animal it is meant to protect. A special 
category of items exists for valued animals. This 


Fig. 13. Beaded and woven collars for horses and 
camels. Many of the motifs used in decorating animal 
amulets also appear on textiles including carpets, 
kilims, and a host of storage bags, saddlebags, 

and cloth wraps. Collection of the author. 


includes harnesses, bridles, chest bands, and a cn uw SS - - o E 
saddles (figs. 11-13). These are constructed using f ! 
fine, multicolored beadwork. Sometimes they 
feature the inscription masallah —"May Allah 
bless and protect." Blue, white, black, and yellow 
beads are strung together in various patterns, 
the most common being the recurring "Eye" 
motif. Glass beads are added between Qur'anic 
pouches in order to provide additional protec- 
tion. Such devices are also attached to non-living 
property, especially automobiles. A simple blue 
bead hung from the bumper (fig. 14) or an 
elaborate beaded nazarlik suspended from the 
rearview mirror offer additional insurance from 
injury and damage to personal property. This 
latter type almost always features birds, symbols 
of good luck and happiness, as well as colors of 
popular teams, especially the Istanbul teams 
Besiktas, Galatasaray, and Fenerbahce (fig. 15). 
A variation of the Qur'anic amulet comes 
from Konya. Many Konya amulets and charms Fig. 16. The Eye motif in a simple recurring textile pattern. The Eye is a common pattern 


are specifically designed to hold Nisan suyu, or in antique kilim design and carpet weaving. Some specimens contain only the Eye, while 
"April water" (April rainwater). Spring rains are others feature a more integrated design (see fig. 17). Collection of the author 
associated with revitalization of nature and, 
consequently, fertility and birth. "April water" is 
collected in large vats near places of pilgrimage, 
where it is either consumed on the spot or placed 
in small vials.’ These are usually worn by women 
who either are pregnant or desire children. 
Protection from evil goes beyond words, 
amulets, and charms. It also includes articles of 
dress, surface designs on textiles (figs. 16 and 17), 
changes in colors or patterns (figs. 18 and 19), 
jewelry suspended from the body or attached to 
clothing, and finally specific categories of needle- 
work (embroidery and needle lace), especially 
the category of oya that decorates scarves (fig. 20). 
The placement of a pattern or object on an indi- 
vidual is also significant in protecting specific 
parts of the body (Marchese and Achepohl 1991; 
Breu and Marchese ms.). The majority of non- 
verbal charms incorporate the göz boncugu— 
the most popular and least expensive type of 
charm in Turkey (fig. 21). The blue bead is not 
only more universal in comparison with folk- 
based examples, it also has a wider distribution 
as the most common form of charm. It appears in 
every socio-economic stratum, worn by males 
and females of all ages. Blue beads are attached 
to sheep, goats, horses, camels, cattle, dogs, and 
cats, as well as chicken coops and on or in non- 
living objects such as carts, cars, trucks, bicycles, 
military vehicles, aircraft, and in sidewalks (fig. 
22). Blue beads are also attached to people who 
are particularly vulnerable or special. Mothers 
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Fig. 17. Detail of a large nomadic storage bag. This piece, with a more complex design 
than the one shown in figure 16, also features blue beads and tassels of yarn. Collection 
of the author. 
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Fig. 18. Tail wraps for horses 
featuring a variety of colors 
and combinations of beads 
to protect the horse and rider 
as they pass. Collection of 
the author 


Fig. 19. Woman wearing traditional dress, Kocakovacik village, Bursa/Keles 
Marmara region. Her costume includes a variety of embroidered and solid- 
colored fabrics precisely arranged on the body. Note the headdress with 
Evil Eye motif. Ancillary attachments include jewelry, a small carved wooden 
turtle, beads, and tassels. The kilim in the background features a recurring 
Eye motif as well. Courtesy Marlene Breu 


pin a small bead on the shoulder of their babies 
and young children. Adults may also choose to 
wear blue beads; brides in rural areas pin them to 
their hair, and pregnant women may wear such 
items as part of their personal apparel in order to 
protect themselves and their child. As an integral 
part of society göz boncuğu are sold in specialty 
shops, jewelry stores and bazaars, by street ven- 
dors, on board coastal steamers, in airports, and 
at bus terminals (fig. 23). 

One of the most popular deterrents against 
nazar is to wear something blue, either a single 
blue bead or a piece of clothing with an appro- 
priate color scheme of blue, white, yellow, and 
black. In rural Turkey, personal attire serves the 
same function as the blue bead. Women wear a 
variety of colors and patterns in their everyday 
dress (fig. 24). Traditional dress consists of many 
parts, with a conscious attempt at having each 
part made of a different color. While this may be 
the result of personal taste, it can be suggested 
that itis also grounded in a belief in the Evil Eye. 
The confusing array of color and pattern is 
meant to distract and confuse nazar in order to 


Fig. 20. Head scarf showing oya along the edge. Made either by hand or machine, these 


provide a finished edge and add the final touch to the head scarf. The stylized Eye motif prevent à concentration of the malevolent power 
and, in rare cases, crocheted blue beads or blue beads themselves, are added in order (figs. 25a and b). Western concepts of fashion and 
to provide protection. Courtesy Marlene Breu style would define the seemingly uncoordinated 
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Fig. 22. Blue beads embedded in the pavement in front of shops 
Photograph courtesy of author. 


Fig. 21. An array of blue beads. Although simple, 
the blue bead can be enhanced by a host of 
additional trappings of metal and yarn 
Photograph courtesy of author. 


** ? 
2 YAR MAKREME 
BONC 520 16 60 - 61 
NCUKCU ERKAN h n4 Fig. 24. Village women wearing multi-patterned, colored garments during their daily tasks 
: s Photograph courtesy of author 


Fig. 23. Advertisements for two nazar boncukçu, or 
good luck charm dealers: Dogan Evil-eye Bead Dealer 
Evil Eye and Wood Beads and Erkan Evil-eye Bead 
Dealer. Photograph courtesy of author 
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Fig. 25.(a) Traditional dress in the Aegean region 
near Izmir, features variation in surface texture 
and attachments. (b) The back of such items is as 
important as the front in order to prevent a negative 
glance. Courtesy Marlene Breu 


Fig. 26. Spindle or rolling-pin bag from the Konya 
region, central Anatolia. These bags, an integral part of 
tent-based possessions, function primarily for storage 
but a body of woven designs— Eye and Cross motifs 
and ancillary attachments empower the bag as a 
nazarlik. Photograph courtesy of author 
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layering of colors and patterned cloth as "busy." 
The idea of "busy-ness," however, is immaterial 
in personal attire in both traditional and con- 
temporary settings since apparel serves many 
functions: it is a means of social identification 
which signifies status and rank or social affilia- 
tion; it distinguishes eligibility in marriage ritual; 
and it is omnipresent as the final barrier against 
personal harm, injury, and general misfortune. 

All forms of textiles and textile patterns may 
be combined with the göz boncuğu. This is espe- 
cially evident on kilims, storage bags, saddlebags 
(figs. 26 and 27), tent trappings, and animal cov- 
erings. In this manner woven patterns and 
designs are enhanced with additional power by 
secondary attachments. In both nomadic and 
sedentary settings mothers place patchwork 
items on their babies and valuable livestock in 
order to ward off the Evil Eye. This variety of 
unlike fabric is used in the hope that the Evil Eye Fig. 27. Saddlebag from Bergama, Yüncü region. Although saddlebags serve utilitarian 
will be kept busy studying the pattern(s) and not needs in Romae Rae many —— by a series of — motifs 
harm the baby A aid. Consequently, mites and attachments that offer protection from evil. Keith Achepohl Collection 


mity and symmetry as well as the basic practical 
uses of cloth to provide warmth and general 
protection from the natural environment are 
minimized since the function of the garment or 
covering is not aesthetic or utilitarian. Simply 
stated, it is meant as a final deterrent and barrier 
between good fortune and disaster. 

The appearance in a nomadic setting of a Fig. 28. Felt camel blankets and wooden saddles are enhanced with a body of woven 
materials that identify the specific tribe or clan. This grouping of objects is from a Sarikecili 
family. Patterns expressing social identification also provide protection through a series of 
interconnected symbols and physical enhancements — color, blue beads, and human and 
sary in order to guarantee the security of animal, goat hair. All attachments are from the personal belongings of the family and from the 
baggage, and rider (figs. 28 and 29). Evil can be immediate area they encamp. Photograph courtesy of author. 


number of protective devices or objects is part of 
an elaborate body of material expressions neces- 


Fig. 29. Horse trappings from the collection of the 
author displayed on the Arabian Rataja, owned by 
Laurie and Leah Olson, Minnesota. Such trappings 
can be quite elaborate and indicate ownership by clan 
or tribe; they also display wealth and ensure protection 
for horse and rider through a series of interconnected 
nazarliks. Photograph courtesy of author 
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represented by wolves who prey upon flocks of 
sheep and goats, scorpions whose bite can be 
deadly, a variety of poisonous snakes, and human 
hostility generated by competing nomadic 
groups for pasture. The fact that such concerns 
exist in the real world has led to the belief in, 
and development of, charms and amulets to 
guarantee security and protection from the 
malevolent forces that animate the cosmos. One 
of the most dominant signs in all forms of weav- 
ing is the eye motif and, to a lesser extent, the 
eye and cross. Associated with this is the cross 
which divides the Evil Eye into four parts, thus 
minimizing a wayward, negative gaze. Such 
iconography provides protection from harm. It 
also provides for general feelings of good luck, 
such as that, the latter usually associated with the 
birth of children and the multiplication of the 
herds (Marchese 1995). 

Handmade nazarliks abound in Turkish life 
and should be viewed as the most fundamental 
form of protection from Evil. No set pattern exists 
since the vast majority of amulets and charms are 
spontaneous in order to fit the specific needs of 
individual families. Their function, however, is 
no different than the more formalized use of 
standardized, mass-produced charms, especially 
the blue bead. Where beads are available, they 
are readily attached to items with no apparent 
pattern or sense of proportional distribution. One 
can be enough or a thousand, depending upon 
the individual's disposition! Whatever number is 
employed, the concern is the same: protection 
of goods, animals, and individuals. Where blue 
beads are unavailable, additional elements— 
including buttons, tufts of colored wool, a piece 
of wood, shell or a woven design— will serve the 
same purpose and fulfill the same need. 

The use of amulets and charms is one of 
those universal conditions that link human 
societies in time and space (Roberts 1976). They 
exhibit an artistic inventiveness as unique, free- 
form objects not consciously envisioned by the 
maker or wearer. A belief in charms and their 
magical abilities empowers people with a sense 
of both individual and collective security from 
the negative forces that threaten human exis- 
tence. Over the course of time, specific colors, 
objects, and a standardization of motifs that 
possess the ability to neutralize evil, were accepted 
as fact in numerous societies. This is especially 
evident in the Near East where a host of patterns, 
motifs, nazarliks of various size, shape, and man- 
ner of construction, especially the blue bead, 
have come to symbolize good fortune. Their use 
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in Turkish society is not to be misinterpreted as a 
recent phenomenon. The history of amulets and 
charms in general and the göz boncuğu in partic- 
ular is deeply embedded in the cultural beliefs 
of the past. They are an integral part of human 
society and where there is limited access to such 
mass-produced items, a vast assortment of hand- 
made amulets and charms are employed instead 
in order to provide protection from Evil. Today, 
amulets and charms, especially the blue bead, 
serve as important elements in modern fashion. 
Such concerns have not replaced their basic func- 
tion, which is to provide protection from harm 
and as the final barrier against Evil. The age-old 
belief in providing security from the negative 
effect of a glance is only as strong as the belief 
that such charms work. To deny this would 
tempt fate and focus the negative energy of the 
Evil Eye on your person and your possessions. 
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Notes 


1. A number of references to the Evil Eye exist 
in the Old and New Testaments as well as in the 
Qur'an. Outside the basic cardinal sins, envy and 
the Evil Eye are inseparable: "He that hath an Evil 
Eye hasteneth after Riches" (Proverbs 28:22) and "I 
seek refuge in the Lord of the daybreak and the 
plain appearing and emergence of truth... And 
from the Evil of the envier when he envies" 
(Qur'an, Al-Falaq, chapter 113). In this manner, 
nazar is multi-dimensional in form and physically 
manifested in the “Evil Eye." 


2. In this article, the term "charm" refers to any 
object believed to possess magic power or occult 
influence and the term "amulet" refers to anything 
worn about the person as a charm. 


3. A wide assortment of distinctions exist 
between what is considered folk and what is con- 
sidered popular. Strinati (1995, p. 9) argues that 
"theories of mass society and mass culture usually 
rest upon a clear division between the past and the 
present. The division is normally taken to refer to 
a process of social change which is conceived of as 
a transition from a "better" or preferable past to a 
degenerating and uninviting present and future. 
The pre-mass society is viewed as a communal 
organic whole in which people accept and abide by 
a shared and agreed-upon set of values which effec- 
tively regulate the integration into the community, 
and which recognize hierarchy and differences. 
There is a place for art, the culture of elites, and a 
place for a genuinely popular folk culture which 
arises from the grass roots, is self-created and 
autonomous and directly reflects lives and experi- 
ences of the people." 

Petracca and Sorapure (2001, p. 3) add that 
"folk culture refers to artifacts created by a specific 
community or ethnic group, usually a relatively 
isolated non-technological society... while high 
culture is primarily preserved and studied in the 
academy, folk culture is generally transmitted 
through oral communication; both, however, place 
a high value on tradition, on artifacts produced in 
the past, and on the shared history of the commu- 
nity. By contrast, popular culture encompasses the 
most immediate and contemporary elements in our 
lives— elements which are often subject to rapid 
changes in a highly technological world in which 
people are brought closer and closer by ubiquitous 
mass media. Pop culture offers a common ground, 
as the most visible and pervasive level of culture in 
a given society." 


4. Although it is doubtful that such objects rep- 
resent the deeper religious convictions associated 
with the Christian Trinity, buttons and especially 
badges enhance religious tenets. Such beliefs are 
steeped in antiquity, many of which are of pre- 
Christian origin. Feminine sexuality, however, is 
another matter, especially in connection with the 
mysteries of pregnancy and birth. The power of 
the triangle to represent human genitalia is a well- 
established motif in the general symbolism of 
ancient and popular culture. 


5. A number of attachments are associated with 
dress and wearing apparel. In the nineteenth 
century, Ottoman troops, wore metal shoulder 
attachments—small embossed containers—as 
part of their uniforms. These contained Qur'anic 
phrases in order to provide protection from harm 
and Evil. Such objects were accepted as "standard 
military issue." 


6. This finds a parallel in India, where flasks of 
Ganges water are worn on clothing. 
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